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confusion would result in future literature, since L. poecUogyrus has been used in 
many taxonomic and ecological publications (including some of mine). It would 
require all ecologists referring to the species to trace the history of name use, and that 
is unlikely to happen. 1 trust the Commission will approve the application. 

(2) Support for the application has also been received from Edwin L. Bell {AJbright 
College, P.O. Box 15234, Reading, Pennsylvania 19612-5234, U.S.A.) and from 
Kenneth L. Williams {Departinent of Life Scieiice, Northwester}} State University of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches, Louisiana 71497, U.S.A.). 

Comments on the proposed conservation of some mammal generic names first 

published in Brisson’s (1762) Regnum Animale 

{Case 2928; see BZN 51: 135-146, 266-267, 342-348) 

(1) Alvaro Mones 

Museo Naciona! de Historia Natural, Casilla de Correo 399, 11000 Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

I completely agree with the proposal to conserve 11 of Brisson’s mammal generic 
names and hope that it will be accepted by the Commission. 

My special concern is Hydrochoerus Brisson, 1762. The living capybara has 
received several different generic names, most of them being orthographical 
variations such as Hydrochoerus Brisson, 1762, Hydrochaeris Briinnich, 1771, 
Hydrochaerus Erxleben, 1777, Hydrochoeris Allen, 1916 and Hydrocheirus Hollande 
& Batisse, 1959, as well as other names such as Capibara Moussy, 1860 and 
Capiguara Liais, 1872. Many of these names have been used only once or very seldom 
in the extensive bibliography on the family hydrochoeridae. 

Before the publication of Cabrera’s (1961) Catdiogo de los mamiferos de Ainerica 
de! Sut\ and despite the differences in spelling, all references to Hydrochoerus were 
cited with Brisson’s authorship. Following Cabrera’s influential work (and not 
Hopwood's 1947 rediscovery of Briinnich’s Zoologiae Fimdamenta) some authors 
adopted Briinnich’s name, but many others continued to use Brisson’s. I have 
repeatedly defended the latter course (Mones, 1973, 1984, 1991; Mones & Ojasti, 
1986), my main argument being the extensive use of Hydrochoerus Brisson, 1762 by 
almost all authors before Cabrera's work, and by a significant number of workers 
after it. Moreover, the suffix -choerus. and not -chaeris. is consistently used for many 
other names of related genera (for example, Protohydrochoerus Rovereto, 1914, 
Neochoerus Hay, 1926, Hydrochoeropsis Kraglievich, 1930, Xenohydrochoerus 
Rusconi, 1934, Nothydrochoerus Rusconi, 1935, Prohydrochoerus Spillmann, 1941, 
Anatochoerus Vecetich & Mones, 1991). 

As a student who has been working with Recent and fossil capybaras for the last 
30 years, I deeply agree with, and emphatically support. Gentry’s application, not 
only for the name of the capybara but also for the remaining generic names. I am 
convinced that approval by the Commission will bring stability to the nomenclature. 

Additional references 

Mones, A. 1973. Estudios sobre la familia Hydrochoeridae (Rodentia), 1. Introduccion e 
historia taxonomica. Revista Brasileira de Biologia, 33(2): 277-283. 
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Mones, A. 1984. Estudios sobre la familia Hydrochoeridae (Rodentia), XIV. Revision 
sistematica (Mammalia: Rodentia). Senckenbergiana Biologica, 65(1-2): 1-17. 

Mones, A. 1991. Monografia de la familia Hydrochoeridae (Mammalia: Rodentia). Courier 
Forschimgsinstitut Senckenberg, 134: 1-235. 

Mones, A. & Ojasti, J. 1986. Hydrochoerus hydrochaeris. Mammalian Species (American 
Society of Mammalogists), 264: 1-7. 

(2) Francis Fetter 

'Mammalia'' (Morphologie, Biologic, Systematiques des Mammiferes), 55 rue de 
Buffon, 75005 Paris, France; Laboratoire de Zoologie des Mammiferes, Museum 
National d'Histoire Naturelle, 55 rue de Buffon, 75005 Paris, France 

Comme Tediteur de Mammalia suis formellement d'accord avec la conservation 
des 11 noms de genre de Brisson (1762) et la rejection de Regnum Animale, Ed. 2 
(M.J. Brisson, 1762). ^argumentation (Case 2928) me parait tout-a-fait valable. 

Mes collegues du Laboratoire de Zoologie des Mammiferes sont egalement de 
I’avis qu’il faut conserver ces 11 noms. Nous souhaitons vivement qu’une decision 
dans ce sens soit prise et qu'elle soit definitive. 

(3) Alan Turner 

Department of Human Anatomy and Cell Biology, The University of Liverpool, 
P.O. Box 147, Liverpool L69 3BX, UK. 

I write in support of the conservation of generic names from Brisson’s Regnum 
Animale. 

I am in favour of maintaining established usage in nomenclature, and find no 
problem with agreeing to the use of the Commission’s plenary powers to conserve 
names in a rejected work. Furthermore, I find no merit in attributing Brisson’s names 
Hyaena, Lutra and Giraffa to Briinnich (1771). 

(4) Alfred L. Gardner 

National Biological Survey, MRC 111, National Museum of Natural History, 
Washington, DC 20560, US.A, 

Brisson (1762) is a partial reprinting (with emendations and additions by the 
publisher) of a non-binominal publication; therefore, an unavailable work and the 
names contained therein are not available for purposes of nomenclature. This is 
the nearly universal conclusion of all who have examined Brisson's Regnum Animale, 
Ed. 2, despite Tate’s hope to conserve certain names of genera in his favourable 
comparison of the work with Brisson’s (1760) independent publication on birds 
(also non-binominal). The problem is adequately outlined by Gentry in the 
application; however, while I agree with rejecting Brisson (1762), I disagree with 
conserving the 11 names she proposes. I recommend placing Brisson’s work on the 
Official Index and treating all of his names (excepting Odobenus\ see Opinion 467) as 
unavailable. 

Part of my disagreement with Gentry’s application stems from the fact that, as 
one begins to explore nomenclatural issues, one soon learns that rejection of names 
from pre-1758 and non-binominal works, coupled with the Principle of Priority, are 
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primary bases for a stable nomenclature. In the majority of the cases, a disruption 
caused by a change in a familiar scientific name is short-lived. Young workers quickly 
learn the new combinations; experienced authors who are aware of scientific names 
know the basis for the change. 1 suspect that most non-systematists who profess 
displeasure at what seems to them to be ‘instability’ are uneasy with scientific names 
in general and believe nomenclatural issues to be arcane and incomprehensible. 

The case concerning Brisson’s names is fraught with the problems caused by 
ignorance, human error, and other behaviors such as uncritically following earlier 
usage, reluctance to ‘rock the boat’, or the propensity to prefer the familiar whether 
valid or not, that confound the meaning of‘accepted’, ‘common’ or ‘universal’ usage. 
That a problem exists today stems partially from the lack of decisive action by the 
Commission on Tale’s query in 1938. In all fairness, however, the Commission 
recognized the unavailability of names from Brisson (1762) in Opinion 90, Direction 
79 and Opinion 467, the latter conserving Odobenus Brisson, 1762 under the plenary 
powers of the Commission. 

My additional comments are keyed to the numbered sections in Gentry's 
application. 

Para. 2. If Brisson (1762) is not an available work and hence the names contained 
therein are not available, why must the Commission make a formal decision on its 
availability before the work is rejected? A knowledgeable worker simply should not 
use any of Brisson's names (except for Odobenus^ conserved by the Commission 
under the plenary powers). 

Para. 3. Twentieth century authors using names from Brisson were undoubtedly 
influenced by Merriam (1895) and Sherborn (1902). Examples were Palmer (1904), 
Miller (1924) and Miller & Kellogg (1955). Merriam recognized that Brisson (1762) 
was not consistently binominal, yet (with the exception of Philander) he believed that 
11 generic names in the keys (pp. 12-13, 218) given for the first time were available 
and warranted recognition. Merriam designated type species for each genus on 
tautonymy or monotypy, with the exception of Cunicuhis (its type selected by 
elimination). Although best remembered for contributions in mammalogy and his 
Life Zone System, Merriam’s early work was with birds. Certainly Merriam was 
familiar with the widespread use of Brisson’s generic names for birds; thus he may 
have been inclined to accept Brisson’s generic names for mammals. Sherborn (1902) 
believed Brisson’s genera to be available only from the Index. Neave (1939-1940) 
likely followed Sherbom’s lead. However, as pointed out by Hopwood (1947), both 
the keys and Index are the same as the Latin forms published in the original 1756 
edition; hence, the names are not available. There are other significant works in 
addition to those cited by Gentry that treated Brisson’s names as unavailable. Those 
having the greatest influence in the Western Hemisphere are Cabrera (1957-1961), 
Hall & Kelson (1959) and Hall (1981). 

Para. 5. Philander. Hershkovitz (1949) rejected Philander Brisson as non-Linnaean 
and designated Philander virginianus (= Didelphis opossum Linnaeus, 1758) as the 
type species of Philander Tiedemann, 1808. Later, Hershkovitz (1976) selected the 
female that Seba (1734) had illustrated as the lectotype of Tiedemann’s Philander 
virginianus, thereby retaining Philander Tiedemann for the gray and black opossums. 
I cannot see how attributing the authorship of Philander to Brisson furthers ‘the 
interest of stability of nomenclature’. 
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Glis. The information presented by Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden (1993) in their 
argument for the use of Myoxus Zimmermann, 1780 provides ample evidence 
supporting this as the valid name for edible dormice. 1 recommend rejecting Glis 
Brisson. 

Cuniculus. Using the American Ornithologists’ Union Code Merriam (1895) fixed 
the type as "Cuniculus caiula longissima Brisson (= Dipus alactaga Olivier, 1800)’ by 
elimination. Hollister (1913) dissented ‘because C. cauda longissima was placed in 
brackets at the end of the series; and the introduction [by the publisher] to the work 
explains that species so placed [by the publisher] were doubtfully referred to the 
genus’. Hollister fixed the type as ‘paca’ (= Mus paca Linnaeus). 

Tate (1939) used Cuniculus Brisson for the pacas with the reference (p. 183, 
footnote) ‘Opinion 90, International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature’. 
However, this Opinion does not conserve the name. Earlier in the same report Tate 
did not use Philander Brisson but noted ‘the generally used term [Metacliirops] is here 
retained pending some opinion from the International Commission’. Most subse¬ 
quent workers either apparently overlooked this statement or assumed that Opinion 
90 conserved Cuniculus Brisson, 1762. However, this Opinion pointed out the lack of 
consensus on the availability of Cuniculus Brisson with the statement that ‘certain 
authors do not accept Brissonian names’. 

Agouti Lacepede, 1799 is the available and approriate name for the pacas. The 
argument that the name will cause confusion because the common name agouti is 
applied to Dasyprocta is true primarily for users of the English common name. While 
the Spanish version (aguti) is heard, vernacular names such as picure, cotia, guatin 
and acure are among those in more common usage. 

Hoffmann (in Wilson & Reeder, 1993, p. 822) cited Cuniculus Meyer, 1790 as a 
synonym of Oryctolagus Lilljeborg, 1874. This either was a lapsus or an attempt at 
the moment to avoid controversy. Clearly, Oryctolagus enjoys common usage and to 
change the name at this late date may be confusing, at least for a few years. If 
interested persons wish to continue using Oryctolagus, the easiest solution is to 
petition the Commission to suppress Cuniculus Meyer, 1790. This action is infinitely 
more desirable than to validate an unavailable name {Cimkidus Brisson) for another 
taxon in order to make Cuniculus Meyer invalid by homonymy. 

Pteropus^ Meles, Hydrocboerus, Lutra. Hyaena, Tapirus, Giraffa. The name 
Pteropus is available from Erxleben (1777), Meles is available from Boddaert (1785), 
and the remaining are available from Briinnich (1771). Nothing is to be gained by 
conserving these names from Brisson (1762). 

Tragulus. The situation with Tragulus is more complicated than with the other 
names under discussion. Considering the numerous and conflicting designations of 
type species for Tragulus (of authors), the simplest and least disruptive resolution of 
this problem is to date Tragulus from Pallas (1767), with type species Cervus javanicus 
Osbeck, 1765. This is the usage employed by Honacki et al. (1982) and Grubb (in 
Wilson & Reeder, 1993), except that they and Hopwood (1947) dated Tragulus Pallas 
from 1779 (fasc. 13). Another, but less satisfactory, resolution is to date Tragulus 
from Boddaert (1785). This would require setting aside Hopwood’s (1947) desig¬ 
nation of Tragulus pygmaeus Boddaert (= Capra pygniaea Linnaeus) as the type 
species of Tragulus and designating Mosclius meminna Erxleben, 1777 as the type. 
This could be justified on Tragulus Boddaert having been defined as lacking horns, 
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whereas Capra pygmaea {= Neotragus pygmaea) is a horned African antelope. 
Moschiola ‘Hodgson, 1843’ would become a junior objective synonym of Tragulus 
Boddaert (redefined). Of course, Tragulus Brisson could be conserved under the 
plenary powers if the Commission follows the course recommended by Gentry; 
Odobenus Brisson has already been conserved. However, if Tragulus Brisson were 
conserved, then Merriam’s designation of Capra pyginaea as the type species would 
be valid and Tragulus Brisson would become a senior synonym of Neotragus. I argue 
against conserving Tragulus Brisson. 

Para. 7. While it is true that some of Brisson’s names have been uncritically used 
for many years, there have been a number of workers during the past century that 
have commented on the non-availability of the same names. Trouessart (1897-1899) 
clearly rejected Brisson’s generic names and cited them with the date 1756. To say 
that the names were accepted by Simpson (1945) means little except that Simpson 
was interested in mammalian phylogeny and relationships and showed little 
concern over nomenclatural matters. Furthermore, being at the American Museum 
of Natural History, Simpson certainly was aware of Tate’s belief that if Brisson's 
(1760) names for birds were acceptable, then Brisson’s names for mammals 
should also be conserved. The comprehensive nomenclator of Schulze, Kiikenthal & 
Heider (1929) clearly indicated the non-available status of each of Brisson’s generic 
names. Several of the references cited by Gentry as reflecting accepted usage of 
the names contain comments on the uncertain or non-available status of Brisson’s 
names. The fact that these authors continued to use names that they knew were 
not available does not speak well of their scholarship and regard for rules of 
nomenclature. 

Para. 8. I agree only that, once and for all, Brisson’s (1762) Regnum Animale be 
rejected for nomenclatural purposes. 

Para. 9. Obviously I do not believe that these recommendations are in the best 
interests of mammalian nomenclature. 

(5) F. de Beaufort, L. Granjon, J.M. Pons & M. Tranier 

Laboratoire de Zoologie, Mamiuiferes et Oiseaux, Museum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle, 55 rue de Buffon. 75005 Paris. France 

En reponse aux suggestions de A. Gentry a la CINZ concernant le travail de 
Brisson (1762), nous exprimons ci-apres une opinion concernant la validite de 
I’ouvrage (point 9(1)), et I’opportunite de maintenir les onze noms de genres en 
question (point 9(2)). 

II nous parait souhaitable de ne pas invalider I’ouvrage dans sa totalite, pour les 
raisons suivantes: 

Get ouvrage represente un jalon important dans la mise en ordre de la nomencla¬ 
ture zoologique. Une bonne partie des noms de genres proposes par Linne etait 
inappropriee, alors que la grande majorite des noms de genre proposes ensuite par 
Brisson etaient pertinents et ont ete repris constamment depuis le 18eme siecle 
{Philander pour Didelpliis; Pteropus pour Vespertilio; Glis pour Sciurus; Cuniculus 
pour Mus\ IJydrocIwerus pour Sus: Meles pour Ursus\ Lutra pour Mustela; Hyaena 
pour Canis\ Tapirus pour Hippopotamus., Tragulus pour Cervus\ Giraffa pour Cervus). 
Par ailleurs, il convient de souligner que I’ouvrage de Brisson (1760) concernant les 
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oiseaux, bien que juge moins bon que Tedition de 1762 sur les mammiferes par 
Hemming (lettre a Tate, 1945) a ete valide (Opinion 37 de 1911 et Direction 16 de 
1955). 

D'autre part, nous observons que I’Article 11c du Code international nomen¬ 
clature zoologique offre une version fran(?aise plus souple que la version anglaise. 
En effet, Touvrage de Brisson peut etre considere comme ‘coherent’ (au sens du 
texte fran^ais) meme s’il n’a pas integralement (‘consistently’) suivi les regies de 
nomenclature binominale. Finalement, il nous parait excessif de rejeter la totalite 
de Touvrage a cause d’une petite proportion d’irregularites par rapport aux regies 
de la nomenclature, ne representant finalement que des erreurs de forme alors 
que le contenu scientifique du travail de Brisson a ete consacre par la posterite et 
Tusage. 

Concemant la decision de maintenir Brisson (1762) en tant que premier descripteur 
pou les onze genres de mammiferes en question, elle nous parait tout-a-fait justifiee 
et dans la continuite de celle prise en 1957 (Opinion 467) concemant le genre 
Odobenus. Comme precise ci-dessus, tous ces noms ont ensuite ete consacres par 
I’usage, la plupart du temps d’ailleurs par des contemporains de Brisson, et de plus 
des especes types linneennes ont ete designees par Merriam en 1895 pour ces genres. 
Les invalider n’aboutirait finalement qu’au remplacement de Glis par Myoxus 
et Cuniculus par Agouti^ changements qui ne nous paraissent ni judicieux ni 
souhaitables. 

(6) Clyde Jones 

Department of Biological Sciences. Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas 79409. 
USA. 

I write to comment on the proposed rejection of Brisson’s (1762) Regnum Animale, 
with the conservation of 11 generic names of mammals. 

If, indeed, a major function of the Code is to provide for consistency ... and to 
preserve stability of nomenclature’, then I must disagree with portions of the 
application. Most recent authors have considered Brisson (1762) unavailable for 
nomenclatural purposes; formal acceptance of this consideration by the Commission 
would benefit mammalian nomenclature. I therefore urge the Commission to reject 
Brisson (1762) with no qualifying conservation of generic names. 

(7) N. Sivasothi 

Department of Zoology, National University of Singapore, Kent Ridge 0511, Republic 
of Singapore 

1 have been working mainly with otters in Malaysia and Singapore since 1990 and 
am a member of the lUCN/SSC Otter Specialist Group. I strongly support the 
application which is a welcome and logical course of action. 

1. The authorship of the genus Lutra will not affect the general user of the name. 
However, Lutra Brisson, 1762 is well known among taxonomists and has been 
adopted in authoritative works such as Ellerman & Morrison-Scott (1951, p. 275) 
and Harris (1968, p. 138). Workers in the field, such as myself, have followed these 
authors. 
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2. The first authority who recognised and named the distinct taxon should be 
credited with authorship. In the case of all the 11 genera mentioned in the application 
Brisson (1762) was the first to do so. 

3. A decision by the Commission on Brisson’s (1762) work Regniim Animale would 
be welcome. In the absence of previous action its rejection has been subjectively 
assumed by some authors, particularly in the light of comments made by Hemming 
(1955), which has resulted in some confusion. For example, reviewers in Honacki, 
Kinman & Koeppl (1982, p. 257) preferentially used Lutra Brunnich, 1771. They 
supported this decision by stating that Brisson’s publication ‘was ruled an unavail¬ 
able work’, in a misinterpretation of Hemming (1955). Unfortunately, this error is 
perpetuated in the recent second edition (Wilson & Reeder, 1993, pp. 311-312). 

4. In Honacki et al. (1982), Brisson’s (1762) authorship for the other genera was 
dismissed, either as a personal opinion of the reviewer or by citing Hemming (1955). 
Whilst 1 am unable to comment at length about the other names, the same arguments 
as above apply. Furthermore, the family name of at least two groups would be 
affected by the rejection of Brisson’s names. 

Additional references 

Harris, C.J. 1968. Otters: a study of the Recent Lutrinae. 397 pp. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
London. 

Hemming, F. 1955. Second report on the status of the generic names ^Odobenus' Brisson, 1762 
and "Rosmarus' Briinoich, 1771 (Class Mammalia) (A report prepared at the request of the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Zoology, Paris, 1948). Bulletin of Zoological 
Nomenclature. 11: 196-198. 

(8) Judith L. Eger 

Department of Mammalogy, Royal Ontario Museum. 100 Queen's Park, Toronto. 
Ontario, Canada MSS 2C6 

1 agree that the stability of mammalian nomenclature is best served by rejecting 
Brisson (1762) but do not agree with Gentry's proposal to conserx^e the 11 generic 
names. Nine of these names are available from other authors and there is no need to 
make them exceptions. Of the remaining two names, Myoxus Zimmermann, 1780 
already has been accepted in place of Glis by most authors (Walker, 1975; Honacki, 
Kinman & Koeppl, 1982; Wilson & Reeder, 1993; Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden, 
1993) and recognised as an alternative generic name by others (Corbet & Hill, 1986, 
1991). Clearly there is no need to conserve Glis. 

Similarly, most recent authors have rejected Cimiculus and have used Agouti 
Lacepede, 1799 for the pacas. If mammalogists wish to continue using Oryctolagus 
Lilljeborg, 1874 for the European rabbit, the most parsimonious approach is to 
request the Commission to suppress Cimiculus Meyer, 1790. 

Although Odohenus Brisson, 1762 was conserved as the generic name for the 
walrus (Opinion 467) it should not be considered a precedent for conserving other 
generic names. For example, the name Papio P.L.S. Muller, 1773 and ‘all uses prior 
to the publication of Papio Erxleben, 1777’ (which included Papio Brisson, 1756, 
1762) were suppressed in Opinion 1199 (March 1982) for the purposes of priority and 
homonymy. Brisson’s Papio was based on five references, all pre-1758, clearly 
indicating the problem of accepting non-binominal publications. 
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1 hope that the Commission will reject Brisson’s (1762) publication, without 
conservation of the 11 generic names. 

(9) Bernard Sige 

Institut des Sciences de VEvolution, Laboratoire de Paleontologie (Case 64), 
Universite des Sciences et Techniques du Languedoc, Place Eugene-Bataillon, F-34095 
Montpellier, Cedex 5, France 

As a palaeontologist specialising in early Tertiary mammals, among them bats, 
I firmly defend the proposition to conserve Brisson’s (1762) 11 mammalian generic 
names. They relate to universally known animals, unequivocally understood under 
their classical names. 

Regarding the fruit bat genus Pteropus Brisson, 1762, often known as the 
‘flying fox’, the name has full practical value, has been used without problem by all 
authors since Anderson’s (1912) fruit bat catalogue, and carries knowledge of the 
morphology, biogeography and phylogeny. There would be no gain at all in 
exchanging this name and authorship for another. 

Since stability and universality are the leading virtues promoted by the Commis¬ 
sion, I hope for the wise conservation of what is clear and helpful in science, instead 
of the promotion of darkness and fruitless complexity. 

(10) Mary Ellen Holden 

Department of Mammalogy, American Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th Street, New York, N T. 10024-5192, U.S.A. 

I am writing about the application to conserve 11 of Brisson’s (1762) mammal 
generic names, including Glis. I object to the proposal for the reasons outlined 
below. 

1. Objection to the general argument. The argument given for the conservation of 
these 11 names is based upon ‘established usage’. If this criterion is sufficient to 
establish the validity of a name, why does there exist a detailed Code that clearly 
describes the criteria for determining oldest available names for taxa? Should the 
Code be ignored when it is more convenient to do so, or should the Code be the 
consistent guidelines by which nomenclatural decisions are made? I favor the latter, 
so that decisions are not made simply on common usage of a name in a particular 
window of time, but are made to reflect the entire nomenclatural history of a given 
group. Anyone who specialises in a particular group will by definition need to have 
surveyed the older literature of that group, and hence would already be familiar with 
the range of names historically applied to the taxon of interest. 

2. Objection to conservation of Glis, and in particular its application to dormice. 
Holden (in Wilson & Reeder, 1993) and Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden (1993) 
have already published arguments as to why gliridae and Glis are not valid for 
dormice. The components of those arguments are summarized and elaborated upon 
below. 

(a) Brisson's (1962) names are unavailable because his work does not satisfy the 
Principle of Binominal Nomenclature, as stated in the Code, Article 5a and its 
application Article 1 Ic. Trouessart (1898, p. 453) and Schulze, Kukenthal & Heider 
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(1929, p. 1375) rejected Glis on the grounds that Brisson's work is not binominal (see 
Wahlert et ah, 1993), as did Hopwood (1947). 

(b) As noted by Hopwood (1947), Glis is valid in Erxleben (1777) for marmots, 
ground-squirrels, voles and lemmings, rendering GUs Storr, 1780 (which included 
pedetids, dormice and other rodents) invalid. The oldest available name in the sense 
of Glis Brisson is Myoxus Zimmermann, 1780, adopted in Linnaeus (1788) for 
dormice, and the correct family name for dormice is myoxidae (see Holden, 1993). 
Palmer (1899) proposed the family name muscardinidae because Glis was unavail¬ 
able due to its previous application to other groups, but muscardinidae is a junior 
synonym of myoxidae. 

(c) Gentry's assertion that Glis has had ‘established usage for over 230 years’ is 
incorrect. As can be verified by perusing the literature, and the Zoological Record 
until 1945, myoxidae and Myoxus were the preferred names for the family and genus. 
As was explained in Wahlert et al. (1993), gliridae has only been the most commonly 
used family name for dormice since 1945 (50, rather than 230, years). The preference 
for GLIRIDAE over myoxidae (and Glis over Myoxus) arose with Simpson’s (1945) 
classification of mammals; this work was cited in the Zoological Record for the year 
1945, and the change of that publication's usage from myoxidae to gliridae occurred 
in that volume (see Wahlert, 1993). Some examples of prominent authors who used 
MYOXIDAE prior to the publication of Simpson's work are Gill (1872), Gray (1821), 
Waterhouse (1839), Lydekker (1896) and Trouessart (1898). 

Dr Malcolm McKenna is completing a revision of Simpson’s (1945) classification 
of mammals, and is recognising Myoxus and myoxidae as the valid generic and 
family names, based on his independent research. The fact that a revision of the work 
that engendered the common misuse of Glis and gliridae for the last 50 years is 
finally correcting the misuse should carry some weight in a decision on whether or not 
Glis should be conserved. 

(d) Despite common usage of Glis in the post-1945 literature, 1 have yet to meet a 
researcher from any country interested in dormice who was not familiar with all three 
family names (gliridae, muscardinidae and myoxidae). 

(e) The common name of Myoxus (Glis) is the edible dormouse, and hence no 
public or amateur confusion will result from a ruling favoring the adoption of the 
valid generic name Myoxus. Though some workers feel that this is important in 
nomenclatural decisions, I do not give this consideration high priority, but it is an 
added bonus in this case. 

For the reasons outlined above, 1 strongly object to the conservation of Glis, and 
if it is nonetheless conserved, 1 object to its being applied to dormice due to its 
previous application by Erxleben (1777) to other groups. 

Additional references 

Gill, T. 1872. Arrangement of the families of mammals with analytical tables. Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, 11: 1-98. 

Lydekker, R. 1896. On the affinities of the so-called giant dormouse of Malta. Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, 1895; 860-863. 

Palmer, T.S. 1899. The family name of the dormice. Science, (n.s.)10(247)i 412-413. 
Waterhouse, G.R. 1839. Observations on the Rodentia with a view to point out the groups, as 
indicated by the structure of the crania, in this order of mammals. Magazine of Natural 
History. (n.s.)3: 184-188. 
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(11) Stephane Aulagnier 

Inst it ut National de la Recherche Agronomique, Institiit de Recherche sur les Grands 
Manuniferes, C.R.A. Toulouse, B.P. 21, 31326 Castanet-Tolosan, Cedex, France 

I write concerning the application dealing with the names of some mammalian 
genera. 

As a mammalogist (not ‘merely’ a taxonomist) 1 do not find it desirable to change 
the commonly used names and/or authorship for these genera, particularly for the 
edible dormouse and the European badger. For a long time these taxa have carried 
the same name for the genus as for the species (i.e. Glis glis and Aleles meles), which 
is the logical binomen for the type species. These two cases are the most critical since 
the animals are widely spread in Europe and so are cited under Brisson's (1762) 
names in many books and papers. Moreover, they are the type genera of a family and 
a subfamily, with the major consequence that a change in the higher nomenclature 
will follow a change in the generic name (cf. Wilson & Reeder, 1993), making life 
more difficult for nearly all mammalogists. 

(12) G.B. Corbet 

do Department of Zoology, The Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, London 
SfVl 5BD, U.K.; Little Dumbarnie, Upper Largo, Fife KY8 6JQ, UK. 

I strongly support this case. With all of the 11 generic names of Brisson (1762) 
conserved the application would have served to stabilize names that are in current, 
unambiguous use. 

In the case of Glis, the extensive European literature on this predominantly 
European monospecific genus has used Glis almost consistently since Miller (1912). 
Recent listings as Myoxus in American compilations (Honacki, Kinman & Koeppl, 
1982; Wilson & Reeder, 1993) were based upon the rejection of all names from 
Brisson (1762), but the consequences of doing so were not consistently followed by 
these compilers. In particular, rejection of Cuniculus Brisson, 1762 for the paca (a 
senior homonym of Cuniculus Meyer, 1790) would threaten the name Oryctolagus 
Lilljeborg, 1874 for the European rabbit, a name used universally in the vast 
literature for over a hundred years. The rejection of Traguhis Brisson, 1762 would be 
equally disruptive of other well established names. Although these threatened names 
could be conserved independently, the current proposal to solve the problem en bloc 
by conserving these names of Brisson (1762) seems an eminently satisfactory solution. 

Additional reference 

Miller, G.S. 1912. Catalogue of the mammals of western Europe. British Museum (Natural 
History), London. 

(13) Jean-Louis Hartenberger 

Inst it ut des Sciences de 1’Evolution, Laboratoire de Paleontologie, Universite des 
Sciences et Techniques du Languedoc (Montpellier 11), Case Courier 064, Place 
Eugdie-Bataillon, F-34095 Montpellier Cedex 5, France 

1 support vigorously the proposition to conserve the 11 generic names first 
published by Brisson (1762). 
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The Preamble to the Code (p. 3) is very clear: The object of the Code is to promote 
stability and universality in the scientific names of animals ...\ Everyone should 
conclude that stability is the first and most important purpose of the Code and this 
must surely be in the minds of all scientists. However, 1 am sure that if this year there 
is a rejection of Brisson’s 11 names, next year other workers in another group will 
propose the rejection of some other well known and very significant names for 
parallel reasons. The kind of publication which upsets long-established nomenclature 
is not ‘science’ for me. 

1 recently gave a paper (1994) to a Congress in which I reported that from Roman 
times the Latin name Glis has denoted the edible dormouse. This might be considered 
an unorthodox reason for conserving the name, but it is nevertheless clear that from 
as long ago as this epoch this small animal was known by this name, and no one 
could claim that there is a risk of a mistake concerning the taxon. 

I am a palaeontologist (and joint editor of Journal of Mammalian Evolution) and 
the use of gliridae as a family name is found in old (with very few exceptions) and 
all recent papers. My 1994 publication lists 12 works dating from 1967 to 1991 in 
which the name appears in the title. To my knowledge all authors who have published 
papers on fossil dormice during the last 50 years have used Glis and gliridae. There 
are also many fossil taxa with names coined from Glis (gliravinae, Pentaglis, etc.). 

Additional reference 

Hartenberger, J.-L. 1994. The evolution of the Gliroidea. Pp. 19-33 in Tomida, Y., Li, C.K. 
& Setoguchi, T. (Eds.), Rodent and lagonwrpli families of Asian origins and diversification. 
National Science Museum Monograph No, 8. Tokyo, 

(14) Hans de Bruijn 

Department of Stratigraphyl Paleontology, Institut voor Aardwetenschappen, 

Universiteit Utrecht, Budapestlaan 4, 3508 TA Utrecht, The Netherlands 

1 fully support the application to conserve 11 of Brisson’s (1762) generic names. 
Discarding Glis Brisson as in Holden (in Wilson & Reeder, 1993) is not desirable 
and, in my opinion, this action abuses the intention of the Code. 

In a forthcoming publication (1995, in press) on the classification of the gliridae. 
Dr Remmert Daams {Depto. de Paleontologia, Facultad de Ciencias Geoldgicas, 
Ciudad Universitaria, Madrid, Spain) and 1 have set out the history of the names Glis 
and GLIRIDAE and urged their continued usage. We have noted: ‘Holden (1993) and 
Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden (1993) use the name Myoxidae because they argue that 
the name Glis does not fulfil the requirements of the Code. We continue to use the 
name Gliridae because the stability of zoological nomenclature is not enhanced by 
brushing up a name that has become obsolete since Ellerman’s (1940) and Simpson’s 
(1945) classification of the rodents. It is to be hoped that the question will be referred 
to the International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature’. 

Additional references 

Ellerman, J.R. 1940. The families and genera of living rodents, vol, 1. 689 pp. British Museum 
(Natural History), London. 

Daams, R. & de Bruijn, H. 1995 (in press). A classification of the Gliridae (Rodentia) on the 
basis of dental morphology. Hystrix. 
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(15) Monique Vianey-Liaud 

histitut des Sciences de L'Evolution, Lahoratoire de Paleontologie, Universite de 
Montpellier II (Sciences et Techniques du Languedoc), Case Courier 064, Place 
Eugene-Bataillon, F-34095 Montpellier Cedex 5, France 

1 wish to comment on the application to conserve some of Brisson’s mammal 
names, and particularly on the conservation of the name Glis. 

As a palaeontologist working on rodents, and especially on glirids, I want to 
underline that the use of the family name gliridae for dormice has been almost 
universal among specialists for more than 50 years. As a sign of this common use the 
names of numerous taxa are built around the generic name Glis (gliridae, glirinae, 
GLiRAViNAE, GHravus, Miniglis, Tenuiglis. Bransatoglis. Pentaglis, for example), 
whereas Myoxus has not been, and is not, used in the same way. I do not see any 
advantage in the rejection of Glis in favour of Myoxus\ I see only problems with 
synonymies and confusion with the meaning of the names of taxa. 


(16) J.J. Hooker 

Department of Palaeontology, The Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, London 
SIV7 5BD, U.K. 

1 write regarding the application to conserve some of Brisson’s (1762) mammal 
generic names. 

1 strongly support the conservation of the name Glis Brisson, 1762, as advocated 
by Anthea Gentry. Glis together with the family gliridae Thomas, 1897, of which it 
is the type genus, have long been in common and widespread use in the general 
literature. For instance, the Zoological Record lists nearly 90 papers (covering 
taxonomy, biology, physiology, ecology and conservation) over the past decade using 
the name Glis and only one using its junior objective synonym Myoxus Zimmermann, 
1780. The latter (Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden, 1993) is in fact the paper which 
advocates resurrection of the genus Myoxus and the family myoxidae Gray, 1821. 
Moreover, use of the name gliridae is not restricted to the Recent members of the 
family, which are relatively few in number. Numerous systematic papers deal with a 
major diversity of glirid genera and species, which existed through much of the 
European Tertiary. 

I feel that the case for stability is thus clear and presents no problems as to 
procedure; the Commission has already conserved Odobenus Brisson, 1762 (Opinion 
467). A similar decision to conserve Glis Brisson, 1762 would be in the spirit of 
the Code as illustrated by a passage in the fourth of the key elements basic to the 
structure of the Code and zoological nomenclature (Code, Introduction, p. xiv): 
'Nomenclatural rules are tools that are designed to provide the maximum stability 
compatible with taxonomic freedom. Accordingly they must also enable the Principle 
of Priority to be set aside in particular cases when the application of the Principle 
would be destructive of stability or universality, or would cause confusion’. The 
alternative, a rigid adherence to selected rules in order to upset such stability, such as 
resurrecting Myoxus Zimmermann, 1780, would not I believe be in the interests of 
effective scientific communication. 
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(17) Anthea Gentry 

do The Secretariat, The International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature, 
The Natural History Museum. Cronnvell Road, London SIV7 5BD, U.K. 

1 wish to correct a number of mistaken premises and factual errors that have 
appeared in comments published in BZN 51: 342-348 (December 1994), in comments 
published above, and in recent papers by Holden (in Wilson & Reeder, 1993) and 
Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden (1993). 

Dr Gardner and Miss Holden (comments (4) and (10) above) refer to the Code and 
the criteria or rules employed in zoological nomenclature. However, the Code stresses 
the primacy of stability and universality of nomenclature over all other consider¬ 
ations and provisions, including priority. The ethos of stability is set out in the 
Introduction (p. xiv): The Code recognises that the rigid application of the Principle 
of Priority may, in certain cases, upset a long-accepted name in its accustomed 
meaning through the validation of a little-known, or even long-forgotten, name ... 
The Code contains provisions that enable the International Commission on Zoologi¬ 
cal Nomenclature to set aside, in such cases, the automatic operation of the Code 
whether that operation concerns the establishment of a name, the fixation of a 
name-bearing type, the spelling of a name, or any other matter’. Explicit provisions 
(for example, the Preamble (p. 3) and Articles 23b and 79) expound the need for 
stability and these have been cited in their comments above by Drs Hartenberger, de 
Bruijn and Hooker (nos. 13, 14 and 16). It follows that, although Brisson’s (1762) 
work is not binominal with respect to specific names, under the Code junior 
synonyms should not have been introduced in recent compilations (Honacki, 
Kinman & Koeppl, 1982 and Wilson & Reeder, 1993) in place of those of Brisson’s 
generic names currently in use. It would have been correct for these workers to have 
continued to use Brisson’s names, whilst referring the problem to the Commission. 

Wahlert, Sawitzke & Holden (1993) recorded that ‘Gliridae is now the name 
applied most commonly to the family of dormice ... Preference for the name Gliridae 
arose with Simpson’s (1945) classification of mammals’. Nevertheless, these authors 
and Holden (in Wilson & Reeder, 1993) introduced the names Myoxus and myoxidae 
in place of Glis and gliridae. These authors reasoned that, since the name ‘Gliridae’ 
Muirhead, 1819 was not available (the group of genera on which it was based did not 
include Glis), then myoxidae Gray, 1821 was the name to be used — and hence the 
generic name Myoxus. There is no provision in the Code for this method of selection 
of a generic name. 

Wahlert et al. (1993) also argued: ‘We disagree with Merriam (1895) that the 
uninomial generic key of Brisson (1762) validates the name Glis\ Brisson’s names 
were given in the Latin nominative singular in both his Tabula synoptica 
Quadrupedum' and the ‘Index Alphabeticus’, as noted in para. 3 of the application. 
The genera were fully described in the Tabula’; names in this and in the ‘Index’ are 
cross-referenced to the names in his text and are therefore available under Article 
llc(iii) of the Code (see also Article 12b(2)). Brisson's (1760) bird names were 
accepted by the Commission (Direction 105; October 1963) as available from his 
Tabula synoptica Avium'. 

I can assure Miss Holden (cf. her comment above) that the name Glis has never 
been used validly for a taxon other than the edible dormouse. Glis Erxleben, 1777 is 
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a junior homonym of Glis Brisson, 1762 and cannot threaten the latter name. 
Furthermore, as noted in the application, Ellerman (1949) forestalled any possible 
confusion with Erxleben’s name by rendering it a junior synonym of the name for the 
mole rat, Spalax Giildenstaedt, 1770. Reference to the synonymy of Glis Erxleben 
and Spalax has been omitted from Wilson & Reeder (1993). 

Linnaeus consistently used the name Sciurus glis for the edible dormouse. The 1788 
work mentioned by Holden as including the name Myoxus is attributable to Gmelin 
(not Linnaeus, who died in 1778). Gmelin probably adopted Myoxus (as did some 
other early authors) to avoid tautonomy. 

The names Glis and guridae Thomas, 1897 (p. 1016) were not introduced de novo 
by Simpson (1945) but were in common usage (see Lydekker, 1910, 1911: Miller, 
1912). Wahlert et al. themselves (1993, p. 4) noted that ‘After the middle of the 19th 
century the use of the four names [Graphiurus, Eliomys. Glis and Muscardiniis] as 
genera became common practice’. Simpson (1945, p. 91, footnote) made it clear that 
the name myoxidae had not been used for some time. 

Holden (in Wilson & Reeder, 1993 and above) quoted Hopwood (1947), who 
considered Brisson’s (1762) generic names to be unavailable, but not the several 
authors who have urged the conservation of Brisson’s names. Hopwood was a 
mollusc specialist (in 1944 he was Chairman of the Nomenclature Committee of the 
Malacological Society of London; see Opinion 200, January 1954) and unfortunately 
had little experience in mammal taxonomy and nomenclature. The desirability of 
maintaining Brisson’s generic names, citing those for birds, was noted in the first 
Code of zoological nomenclature (Strickland et al., 1843). 

Dr Gardner states (no. 4 above) that, since Brisson (1762) is a partial reprinting of 
a pre-1758 publication, the names cannot be taken from it. A ruling about such works 
was made in 1907 (Opinion 5) but it was not included in the 1961 Code and therefore 
lapsed. Dr Gardner recommends rejecting Tragulus Brisson. However, an alternative 
course that results in Moschiola ‘Hodgson, 1843’ (the name for the Indian spotted 
chevrotain) becoming a junior objective synonym is not a viable one. As was noted 
in the application, Ellerman & Morrison-Scott (1951) considered that ‘indicus’ 
(included by Brisson in Tragulus and designated the type by Merriam, 1895) was of 
uncertain identity. In accord with the accepted usage of Tragulus, it was proposed 
that Cervus javanicus Osbeck, 1765 should be designated the type species under the 
Commission's plenary powers. 

The rejection of Brisson’s (1762) names by Honacki et al. (1982) has had little 
impact in the subsequent European literature. Wilson & Reeder’s (1993) rejection of 
the names is not a reason for abandoning their usage (cf. Dr Wilson’s comment on 
BZN 51: 343-344); this is only one publication among hundreds of international, 
national, regional and local publications each year, not to mention popular works. 
The nomenclatural changes in the 1993 work have been adopted by some American 
workers but are by no means universally accepted. This is shown by the comments so 
far received on this case, including those by Drs Groves and Grubb (see BZN 51: 342 
and 346) who were contributing authors to the volume. It is, moreover, unrealistic to 
suppose that the nomenclature used by Wilson & Reeder will remain unchanged, 
both on taxonomic and nomenclatural grounds. In their review of that work, Corbet 
& Hill (1994) noted that it ‘provides a sound basis for future refinement’; they 
criticised the rejection of Brisson’s names. In a forthcoming publication, de Bruijn 
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& Daams (1995, in press) are maintaining the usage of GHs and gliridae (see 
Dr de Bruijn’s comment above). 

It was noted in the application, by Corbet & Hill (1994) and by Dr Corbet above 
(no. 12), that although Brisson's names were rejected in Honacki et al. (1982) and the 
second edition of the work (Wilson & Reeder, 1993), the consequential changes 
in other names have not been consistently followed. An application to conserve Loris 
E. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 1796 as the name for the slender loris in favour of 
Tardigradus Boddaert, 1785 (which has been treated as a junior homonym of 
Tardigradus Brisson, 1762 and not used) was published in BZN 51: 332-335 
(December 1994). In rejecting Brisson’s names, Drs Anderson (see BZN 51: 346) and 
Eger (no. 8 above) have suggested that Cimicuhis Meyer, 1790 should be suppressed 
in order to conserve Oryctolagus Lilljeborg, 1874 as the valid name for the European 
rabbit. The priority of Cunicidiis Meyer over Oryctolagus was noted by Hopwood 
(1947), Ellerman & Morrison-Scott (1951), Corbet (1978) and Hoffman (in Wilson 8l 
Reeder, 1993), but no worker has yet submitted an application to conserve 
Oryctolagus. Rejection of Brisson’s 11 names whose conservation I have proposed 
would mean a further five applications (known to me, but there may be others as 
yet unrecognised; see Dr Groves’s comment on BZN 51: 343) to conserve other 
names currently in use. In addition to the suppression of Cuniculus Meyer, 1790, 
Commission action would be required as follows: 

1. To suppress Cuniculus Wagler, 1830 in order to conserve Dicrostonyx Gloger, 
1841 as the name for the lemming (see BZN 51: 139). 

2. To set aside Caprapygmea Linnaeus, 1758 as the type species of Tragulus Pallas, 
1767 and to designate Cervus javanicus Osbeck, 1765 as the type in order to conserve 
Tragulus for the chevrotains. Tragulus Boddaert, 1785 (a senior objective synonym 
of the bovid name Neotragus H. Smith, 1827) would become a junior homonym of 
Pallas’s name (see BZN 51: 140-141 and 342). 

3. To suppress Lagonobrax Gloger, 1841 as an unused senior objective synonym 
of Moschiola ‘Hodgson, 1843’, following designation of Moschus meminna Erxleben, 
1777 as the type species of Lagonobrax (see BZN 51: 346). Thomas (1895) recorded 
that the great majority of Gloger’s (1841) mammal generic names were synonyms of 
names in use. 

4. To set aside Agoutis Cuvier as the type genus of agoutidae Gray, 1821 and to 
designate Agouti Lacepede, 1799 as the type, thereby rendering agoutidae available 
for the pacas and also conserving dasyproctidae Smith, 1842 for the agoutis (see 
BZN 51: 347). 

It is apparent that it would be more simple and more clear to conserve Brisson’s 11 
generic names by approving the current application. 

Dr Gardner and Miss Holden (comments above) have remarked on the adapta¬ 
bility of taxonomic specialists to name changes. This ignores the needs of ecologists, 
conservationists, behaviourists, physiologists, and all those in applied fields, for 
stable nomenclature with as few name changes as possible. The older literature, and 
modern data bases, carry information under the previous names, and new names 
make archival research difficult and confusing. As an example I can cite a very recent 
paper on the distribution of the forest dormouse Dryomus nitedula by Krystufek & 
Vohralik (1994): the authors used myoxidae in their title but cited 15 references dated 
from 1983 to 1993 with gliridae in the titles (one such includes both myoxidae and 
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GLiRiDAE). This would lead those unaware of the nomenclatural situation to conclude 
that there are two distinct families. 

No useful purpose has been served by upsetting the usage of Brisson’s 11 names, 
in some cases by the introduction of names that have not been used in modern times. 
Unnecessary and undesirable confusion now exists in the usage of generic names for 
the edible dormouse and the paca, and is only avoided in the name for the chevrotain 
by using a name in the wrong sense (i.e. Tragulus Pallas, which relates to a bovid). It 
seems beneficial and constructive to conserve those names which are established. 
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